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Facts 
J^Vbout Fabric 
Flammability 



Have you ever known someone 
burned when their clothes caught 
fire? Did you want to blame someone 
else when it happened? Do you 
know how the fire started? What do 
you know about fabric flammability? 
If you have had no experience with 
clothing fires and burn injury, you 
may be surprised to learn how fast 
your clothes can burn if set on fire. 

Clothing fires must be avoided 
because burn injuries are often 
severe, disfiguring, and can cause 
death. Such tragedies do not have to 
happen. However, you must take 
responsibility for your own personal 
safety by learning the facts. The 
Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion (CPSC) is the govemmental 
agency that administers the laws and 
standards that apply to fabric flam- 
mability. It issues many educational 
news releases, warnings, and recalls 




of unsafe products, but cannot 
guarantee your safety. This publica- 
tion will review facts about fabric 
flammability that everyone needs to 
know to avoid the costly and terrible 
consequences of a clothing fire. 

Fact 1: Most clothing and 
household textiles will burn. 

To burn, clothing must be ignited 
from some heat or flame source. You 
don't need a flame, only heat to start 
a clothing fire. When common 
apparel and household furnishing 
texfiles get hot enough they will burn 
and give off toxic smoke. For ex- 
ample, if you leave a hot iron on a 
cotton shirt too long, the heat will 
scorch the shirt and can start a fire. 

Fact 2: Clothing fires are 
started by common 
household Ignition sources. 

Clothing fires are often started by 
items commonly found and used 
around the house for heat or light. 
The majority of fires resulting in child 
fire injuries and deaths are started by 
children playing with fire in a bed- 
room with matches or lighters when 
fabric or paper ignites (1). 

To reduce chances of clothing fires: 
Store all items likely to tempt small 
children safely out of reach. This 
includes... 
•candles 

• matches 

• cigarettes and cigars 

• cigarette lighters 

• flammable liquids such as paint 
thinner, gasoline, charcoal lighter 



Use space heaters and fireplaces 
safely. Before nap or bedtime, 
extinguish or turn off... 

• cigarettes and cigars 

• candles 

• fireplace ennbers 

• space heaters 

• kitchen ranges 

Never reach into a fire or across an 
open flanne because your sleeve 
might catch fire. For example... 

• candles 

• gas flames or hot coils of kitchen 
ranges 

• barbecue grills 

• wood buming stoves 

• fireplaces 

• camp fires 




Fact 3: Clothing fires can 
cause bum injury and death. 

The exact number of clothing fires 
that happen while a person is wear- 
ing the clothing in the U.S. is unavail- 
able because of the way data are 
collected. The National Electronic 
Injury Surveillance System (NEISS) 
compiles consumer product injury 
data based on reports from emer- 
gency rooms and health care facili- 
ties. NEISS estimated that nation- 
wide 196,233 injuries (including 
11,115 deaths) were associated with 
clothing in 2001, with 69.7 the rate 
per 100.000 population (1). How- 
ever, not all of these are from cloth- 
ing fires because cases of entangle- 
ment, suffocation, strangling, etc. are 
counted in these totals. 

Nevertheless, when clothing catches 
fire, the bum injuries are often severe 
and may cause death. An example 
reported by the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission (CPSC) is the 
case of a 69-year-old man whose 
robe sleeve caught fire as he re- 
moved toast from an electric toaster. 
The terry-cloth robe burned quickly, 
also buming the man. Although the 
fire was extinguished, the man died 
four days later. (2) According to the 
CPSC, "a significant number" of 
clothing fires occur with people over 
age 65. 

The U.S.Tire Admiriisfra^^^ points 
oil! that 80 percent of fire deaths 
occur in residences and that these 
residential fires most often start in 
the kitchen. People over 65 and 
children under 5 have the highest 
risk of fire death in these fires but the 
number of these involving a clothing 
fire was not indicated (3). Working 
smoke alarms dramatically increase 



the person's chance of surviving a 
residential fire. 

Fact 4: Clothing and 
household textile labels 
shov/ if a fabric is flame 
resistant. 

By looking at a fabric you cannot 
judge if it is flame resistant or flame 
retardant, so you must look for a 
label. If there is no label claiming 
flame resistance, you must assume 
the textile will bum rapidly. 

Be sure you understand the terms 
used on clothing labels and other 
products. 



If it says 
Flammable 
Inflammable 
Combustible 



Fireproof 

Non-combustible 

Non-flammable 

Fire resistant 
Fire retardant 
Flame resistant 
Flame retardant 



It means 

These three 
words mean the 
textile will bum 
readily. 

These three terms 
mean the textile 
will not bum. 

These four terms 
mean the textile 
will be slow to 
ignite, may bum 
more slowly, may 
self-extinguish 
when the heat 
source is removed. 



Fact s: The way a fabric 
burns depends partly on Its 
fiber content. 

Natural cellulosic fibers (cotton, 
linen), manufactured cellulosic fibers 
(acetate , lyocell, and rayon), and 
synthetic fibers (acrylic, nylon, 
lastol,olefm, polyester, and spandex) 
can burn quickly when ignited, but 



they behave somewhat differently as 
they burn. Generally celluiosics burn 
with a yellow flame, light smokeTana 
have qlowing„ejT)bers — like a fire - 

j-^larAjng, npfjy miirh ^^R\f^f Synthet- 
ics may catch fire quickly or shrink 
from the flame initially, but ultimately, 
they will sputter, flame, and melt to 
the skin or the flaming melt will drop 
to the floor. Wool and silk are protein 
fibers and are difficult to ignite. They 
may self-extinguish, but this varies 
depending on the closeness of the 
weave or knit (fabric density) and 
other finish treatments. Table 1 



describes typical burning characteris- 
ticis of fibers, ranking them from the 
most to least hazardous. No flame 
proof fibers are used in ordinary 
wearing apparel. 

Fabrics that are a blend of two or 
more fibers do not burn in the same 
way as either fiber. Sometimes, 
blends are more dangerous than 
either fiber. For example, fabrics of 
50 percent cotton and 50 percent 
polyester tend to burn longer than a 
similar fabric of either cotton or 
polyester. 



Fact 6: The way a fabric iis 
made (knit, v\^eave, lace, etc.) 
affects how it burns. 

Heavy close structures ignite with 
difficulty and burn more slowly than 
light, thin, or open fabrics. In gen- 
era!, summer weight clothing is more 
likely to catch fire than winter weight 
fabrics. However, heavy weight 
fabrics burn longer when ignited, 
because there is more flammable 
materia! present. 

Fabrics with more of the fiber surface 
area exposed to air have more 
oxygen available to support burning 
and therefore burn more easily. 
Thus, thin, gauzy fabrics, lace, or 
brushed fabrics can be very flam- 
mable. Also, fabrics with a napped 
or brushed surface of fine fibers can 
catch fire easily because of the 
greater amount of fiber surface 
exposed to oxygen in the air. 

Fact 7: Close-fitting clothes 
are less likely to catch fire 
than loose-fitting ones. 

Since clothing must come into 
contact with an ignition source to 
catch fire, keeping a safe distance 
from heat and flame sources helps to 
prevent fires, especially if your 
clothes move with you. 

Clothes that fit closer to the body are 
less likely to stray (or get blown) into 
a flame source accidentally than 
clothes with loosfe, flowing design. 
For example, clothes designed with 
fullness, frills, ruffles, fringe, or 
trailing ties that extend from the body 
are more apt to catch fire than those 
without these features. 

Long sleeves can easily be set on 
fire ais you reach across a gas flame 
or electric coil on a kitchen range. 



Table 1: Burning Characteristics of Fibers 




=0 



less 
safe 



more 
safe 



cotton/linen 

rayon/lyocell 
acetate 




acrylic 



nylon, 
lastol, 
olefin, 
polyester, 
and spandex 

wool and silk 

modacryJic 
and saran 

aramtd, novoloid, 
and vinyon 



Burns with a hot, vigorous flame, light colored 
smoke, and leaves red glowing ember after 
flaming stops. Does not melt or draw away from 
the flames. 

Burns similarly to cotton and linen, except that it 
may shrink up and become tighter to the body. 
Burns with a rapid flame and melts when burning . 
May melt and pull away from small flames without 
igniting. Melted area m ^ drfp nff thp nlnthing^ 
canrying flames with it. When flames have died 
out, the residue is a hot, molten plastic and is 
difficult to remove from any surface . 
Burns similarly to acetate, exceptthat it burns with 
a very heavy, dense, black smoke: It drips exces- 
sively. 

Burns slowly and melts when burning: May melt 
and: pujjiaway f^^^^^ flarn^s witlic^^^ Igniting, 

Melted area may drip off clothing carrying fiames 
with it but not to the extent of acetate and acrylic. 
Residue is molten and hot and difficult to remove. 
May self-extinguish. 

Burns slowly and is difficult to ignite (especially in 
winter garments). May self-extinguish. 
Burns very slowly with melting. May melt and 
pull away from small flames without igniting. Self- 
extinguishes. 
Chars, does not bum. 



Loose fitting or maternity tops can be 
set on fire at the hem as a person 
reaches above a range to get some- 
thing from a cupboard. 

Clothes that have quick-release 
features (for example with snap front 
closures) so they can be pulled off 
immediately if ignited, are desirable. 
This increases the chance that the 
garment can be removed before 
serious burn injury occurs if the 
garment catches fire. 

Fact s: Flame resistant 
fabrics burn slowly. 

Flame resistant or flame retardant 
(FR) fabrics are those that ignite with 
difficulty, burn slowly when set on 
fire, and go out or self-extinguish 
when the source of flame is removed. 
Because of this, flame resistant 
fabrics allow more time to remove 
clothes or put out the fire. This little 
margin of safety can make a big 
difference in the degree and extent of 
bum injury. 

Flame resistant fabrics do not protect 
you in a burning building or if you 
reach into a buming stove or an 
oven. Firefighters have specially 
designed clothing that withstands 
very high heat for very limited 
amounts of time; they also have 
speciail masks and breathing appara- 
tus to prevent smoke inhalation. This 
level of protects offered by 

flame resistant clothing found in 
some work uniforms and other 
apparel such as children's sleepwear. 
Sortie people think flame resistant 
clothing is more protective than it 
really is. FR apparel can only 
provide a small margin of safety — 
perhaps enough time to let you 
remove thie clothes or smother the 
■fire. 



Fact 9: Most flame resistant 
fabrics do not have chemical 
finishes. 

When FR fabrics were first offered to 
consumers, some were created by 
adding special finishes to the fabric — 
like putting frosting on a cake. 
Today's FR fabrics used in children's 
sleepwear are not made that way. 
Usually the molecule of the fiber itself 
is altered to provide flame resistance. 
You could say the recipe for the cake 
was changed, because the FR fibers 
now have a different molecular 
structure than regular fibers of the 
same type or generic class. Two 
polyesters that look and feel the 
same may have very different 
burning characteristics as a result. If 
a garment is not labeled flame 
resistant, you must assume it is not. 

FR cotton uniforms and work clothing 
must haive chemical finishes applied 
because the cotton fiber in its natural 
state will burn. 

Fact 10: U.S. governmental 
flammabiiity laws and rules 
govern wearing apparel, but 
do not mean that clothes will 
not burn. 

No flammabiiity standard for fabrics 
used in everyday apparel makes 
anyone safe from^^^ in a 

burning house or building. However, 
the various flammabiiity laws and 
standards give individuals a little 
extra time to take action to limit a fire 
in clothes being worn, carpets and 
rugs, or mattresses. These laws, 
regulations, and their interpretation 
can be found in Part 1602-1632 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations (4). 



The Flammable Fabrics Act of 
1953 and its amendments were 
passed to assure a measure of 
consumer safety with regard to fabric 
fires, but these standards do not 
mean that clothing will not burn (4). 
Flammabiiity tests are destructive 
tests, i.e. the samples are burned 
and afterward are no longer useable, 
so appropriate sampling of manufac- 
tured goods is important. The Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act and all related 
standards listed below are currently 
under the jurisdiction of the Con- 
sumer Product Safety Commission. 

• Part 1610-Standard forflamma" 
bility of clothing textiles^ pro- 
vides for testing flammabiiity of 
clothing and textiles and estab- 
lishes three classes for textiles: 
Class 1 "normal flammabiiity"— for 
fabrics "generally accepted in the 
trade as having no unusual buming 
characteristics," Class 2, applicable 
only to fabrics with raised fiber 
surfaces that may be used in 
clothing with "intermediate flamma- 
biiity" or burning characteristics 
between "normal and rapid and 
intense buming" and Class 3. 
which includes textiles that are 
"considered dangerously flam- 
mable and recognized by the trade 
as being unsuitable for clothing 
because of their rapid and intense 
burning." (4, p. 602-3). Fabrics or 
garments in Glass 3 may not be 
used in clothing (4, p. 618). 

• Part 161&-Standardforthe 
flammabiiity of children 's 
sleepwear, sizes 0 to6X 
/FF J-Zf/applies to children's 
pajamas, nightgowns, or similar 
related items such as robes, 
intended for sleeping. It exempts 
underwear or diapers, infant 



garments (isize 9 months and 
smaller), or specified "tight-fitting 
garments" as defined by dimen- 
sions for each si2e that are labeled 
in accordance with the standard. 
Such a label might state: 

"WEAR SNUG FITTING- NOT 
FLAME RESISTANT" or 

"FOR CHILD'S SAFETY GAR- 
MENT SHOULD FIT SNUGLY. 
THIS GARMENT IS NOT FLAME 
RESISTANT" 

"LOOSE-FITTING GARMENT IS 
MORE LIKELY TO CATCH FIRE." 

Fabrics, trims, seams, and closures 
for children's sleepwear must pass 
a more rigorous flammability test 
than the test used for general 
wearing apparel and their flame 
resistance must be durable for up 
to 50 jaunderings. Manufacturers 
must label this sleepwear or its 
packaging with precautionary 
instructions so that consumers will 
not use laundering treatments 
known to reduce their flame 
resistance. (See 4, 630-638.) 



Sometirnes fabric softeners or 
carbonate-based detergents used in 
normal home laundering can build up 
on fibers hiaking a nGrmally fiame 
resistant fabric more flammable. 
Therefore, the labels about care of 
flanne resistant clothing should be 
followed carefully^ 



• Part 161 6-Standard for the 
flammaibiUty of children's 
sleepwear: Sizes 7 through 14 
(FF 5-74) applies to pajamas, 
nightgowns, and other sleeping 
apparel for children in this size 
range and the same test require- 
ments must be met as in Part 1615 
on previous page. 



Children's sleepwear is the only 
wearing apparel that is covered by a 
special standard and requires a more 
rigorous flammability test. However, 
it is known that incidence of burn 
injury is also high among the elderly, 
especially those who lack agility to 
remove themselves from flame sources. 

Fact 11: Maintaining flame 
resistant properties in 
children's sleepwear 
requires following care label 
instructions. 

Childrens* sleepwear must have a 
care label as other wearing apparel 
does. This label may give particular 
warnings about avoiding use of 
laundering products that would alter 
flame resistant characteristics. Fabric 
softeners in liquid form have been 
shown to increase the speed in which 
certain fabrics burn because the 
coating itself is flammable. Dryer 
drying may make fuzzy fabrics more 
fluffy, adding to their likelihood of 
catching fire (5). Carbonate-based 
detergents also can deposit on fibers 
making fabrics more flammable (6). 

Fact 12: Flammability 
standards exist for carpets, 
rugsr and Frialtresses, but 
other home furnishings do 
not have special standards. 
Textiles-in many home furnishings 
products^ such as bedding, drapery, 
and upholstery, are not covered by 
special flammability standards, but 
carpets, rugs, and mattresses are (4). 

In the 1970s, governmental mles 
vyere adopted to require that carpets, 
rugs, and mattresses pass pre- 
scribed flammability tests to help 
reduce the burn injury, death, and 
destruction caused by fires in the 
home. These standards remain in 
effect. 



• Part 1630-Standard for the 
surface flammabiUty of carpets 
and rugs (FF 1-70) applies to all 
types of carpets and rugs used as 
floor covering, regardless of their 
fiber content or fabrication method. 
This standard was enacted be- 
cause of concern that flames from 
a spark or small ignition source 
falling on carpet might start a fire 
that would spread to drapery and 
interior furnishings to start building 
or home fires. The test method for 
this flammability standard uses a 
match to set a specified tablet of 
methenamine on fire in the center 
of a carpet specimen held by a 
steel frame. The carpet passes the 
test if the flame does not spread 
more than three inches in any 
direction defined by a steel ring. 
One of a kind antique. Oriental, or 
hides (skins) may be excluded from 
testing (4, p. 696-714). 

• Part iGSI-Standard for the 
surface flammabWty of small 
carpets and rugs (FF 1-70) 

applies to rugs less than 24 sq. ft, 
in size and/or not longer than 6 
feet. These are tested as above. 

• Part 1632-'Standard for the 
flammability of mattresses and 
mattress pads (FF 4-71, 
Amended) was enacted because of 
the frequency of cigarette ignition 
of mattresses because people 
persist in smoking in bed. It 
excludes sleeping bags, pillows, 
mattress foundations and water 
beds, love seats, sofas, sofa-beds, 
etc. (4. p. 715-733). 

WHAT TO DO IF YOUR CLOTHES 
CATCH FIRE: 

Your actions in the first few seconds 
of a clothing fire — if a sleeve or hem 
catches fire — make a big difference 
in the extent of injury that you might 
have. 



• If your clothes are quick release, 
strip them off your body — better to 
be bare than burned, 

• STOP, DROP, and ROLL if clothes 
are not quick release. This will 
tend to smother the fire. Your first 
impulse may be to run to move 
away from the fire source, but if 
your clothing is on fire running will 
just fan the flames and make it 
worse. 

• Call 911 . Report your location clearly 
and wait for emergency personnel. 
If your area of bum injury is small, 
it may be quicker to go to your 
closest emergency room. 

• If you see someone else with 
clothes on fire — and you are not in 
a burning building or room — have 
them stop and lie down, then throw 
a wool blanket or coat over the fire 
to smother it. 

• Seconds of inaction give the 
clothing fire a greater chance to 
cause severe pain and injury. 

• Wait for firefighters with appropri- 
ate protective gear to rescue 
persons in burning buildings. 

If you regularly take care of children, 
remember that they are naturally 
curious about fire. Adults must 
provide a safe living and learning 
environment for them. This includes 
providing adequate supervision so 
they do not have a chance to play 
with fire. 
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Prepared by Jan Stone, extension 
textiles and clothing specialist, and Sara 
Kadolph, professor, textile and clothing 
department, Iowa State University. 

No endorsement of companies or their 
products mentioned is intended, nor is 
criticism implied of similar companies or 
their products not mentioned. 
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With silk and soda bottles. Marty Gurian is weaving an 
innovative career. 



By Celeste Pennington 

n the industry, Marty Gurian is considered the guru of 
commercial interior textiles. He knows the business inside-out, 
from weave structure to high-tech fibers to unique, flame-retardant 
coatings. But his reputation is built on an ability to take a known 
textile product and enhance it. "My specialty is ideas— and going i^terty GuHaB^mfflryiatefibra^fhim^^ 
into the unknown," he says. design lo teaching: Hdlaafafiu^nieiit^cfNsw 

For example, Gurian, MS Text '68, helped Burlington Industries- and teaches a coiiseslfheS^ 

and Andiamo Luggage~tum industrial bomb-blanket fabric into high-end luggage sold in outlets like 

Bloomingdale's and Neiman Marcus. 

He has taken silk wall upholstery and helped make it flame retardant without it looking or feeling flame 
retardant. 

When the commercial textile producers were offering predictably green and yellow fabric out of 30-50 percent 
recycled plastic drink bottles, Giuian pushed the envelope with "Play It Again Sam," a textured fabric made 
from 100 percent post- consumer, recycled plastic soda bottles-dyed in an array of pastels. 

Last year, engineer Gurian picked up an honor usually awarded to textile designers—the NEOCON Gold Award 
for Healthcare Textiles-for the first permanently anti-microbial healthcare fabric that is also flame retardant. 
Designed for hospital privacy curtains, the fabric can be laundered time after time, maintain its flame-retardant 
feature and still kill 90-plus percent of any staphylococcus aureus (staph) and klebsiella pneumoniae 
(pnexmionia) bacteria. 

This kind of breakthrough in textile design requires a high jdegree of creativity and collaboration among players 
from a wide range of disciplines, and to his advantage, Gurian seems equally at home in his white lab coat as in 
a suit and tie. AJso on his side are relationships cultivated over the years. He practically grew up in this 
business. 

"My father, Nat^ 

said to me, 'Which textile school do you want to go to?' " (Gurian earned a bachelor's in textile engineering 
from Philadelphia School of Textiles and Science, a master's from Georgia Tech and a master' of business 
administration from the University of Delaware.) 

Today, Gurian is technical services manager for DesignTex Inc., the world's largest supplier of commercial 
upholstery and panel textiles, a wholly owned subsidiary of SteelCase Inc. 

He occupies a pentagon-shaped office in their New York City SoHo corporate headquarters, situated among art 
galleries and gourmet pubs, in a creatively redesigned space where fabrics were once printed. Textile swatches 
fill books near his workstation. At one side, shelves contain texts on fabric and design. "I am the library for 
technical services of DesignTex," Gurian says with a laugh. Here he communicates with an international sales 
force— and with corporate customers like Hewlett-Packard, Marriott Corp. and Mayo Clinic, 



5http://gtalunmi.org/StayInformed/magazine/spr97/gurian.html 
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Mayo, for instance, is served with their special textile collections designed for healthcare. It was Gurian and 
DesignTex, working with Hoechst-Celanese, who developed the anti -microbial fabric for hospital use. 

"According to studies, there is 3 to 19 percent chance that you will pick up an infection if you visit a hospital," 
explains Gurian. While the Centers for Disease Control outline a schedule for commercial laundering of textiles 
to kill bacteria and cut down on re-infection, Gurian noted that if a patient sneezed on a privacy curtain or a 
nurse touched it after touching a patient's wound, active bacteria could remain in the fabric until it was 
laundered. "Patients change, but the curtains may not be changed for one month-or more." 

Hoechst-Celanese had developed two separate fibers, MicroSafe (a cellulose-acetate fiber containing an anti- 
microbial additive used on mattress pads and pillows to kill bacteria) and Trevira FR (a flame-retardant 
polyester fiber). To combine MicroSafe and Trevira in a way that would preserve the properties of each was a 
challenge because the two are contradictory in terms of flammability and bacteria resistance. 

DesignTex developed and tested a wide range of blend levels. Says Gurian, "I kept working with the two fibers 
by blending them in new air-textxired yams that finally resulted in killing 90 percent-plus of the staph and 
pneumonia, yet passing the flammability test." 

They had to prove the antimicrobial properties could withstand repeated laundering using strong chemicals and 
temperatures up to 160 degrees. After putting this fabric through 100 commercial laundering cycles, a lab 
specializing in bacteria-resistance tests reported the MicroSafe/Trevira FR fabric was effective in reducing 
staph and pneumonia bacteria 99 to 100 percent. "The day that we got the test results, I was very excited," 
Gurian recalls. 

Along with his work, Gurian is a writer and lecturer. For fun, he plays Mellow League Basketball, and as 
president of the New Jersey/New York Georgia Tech Alumni Club, he has helped revitalize the organization. 
"We have people who drive two hours to the meetings," he says. 

Recently the Georgia Tech Alumni Association presented the club with a Buzz Award for activity; for two 
consecutive years, it has won Buzz awards for its newsletter. The Broadway Buzz, 

Celeste Pennington is an Atlanta freelance writer. 
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Uphctelery 

Leather Uphol$l:eiy 

One Plus One 
Uphab^ery 

WaUcovering 

Panel & Mapped 
WaUcovering 

Drapery 



Style Name 


# 


Contents 


Appx 
Vert 
Repeat 


Appx 
Horiz 
Repeat 


Width 


Babylon Safe® 


8067 


91% 

Avora™:Fr, ' 
9% 

Microsafe™ 
Acetate 


21.25 


12 


72" ; 


Barometer 


8073 


100% 

Avora™ Fr 


1.25 


1.75 : 


72" 


Bumham tl Safe© 


8072 


94% 

Avora™ Fr, 
6% 

Microsafe™ 
Acetate 


0 


4.5 


72" 


Chrysanthemunn© 


8700 


50% 

Polyester, 
50% 

Avora™ Fr 


24 


26 


72" : 


Compass 


8069 


100% 
Avora™ Fr 


1.25 


1.25 


72" 


Groovy Stripe© 


8078 


100% 
Avora™ Fr 


23.5 


37.5 


72" 


LilliputSafe 


8075 


93% 

Avora™ Fr, ' 
7% 

Microsafe™ 
Acetate 


32 


24 


72" 


Loopy Grid© 


8077 


100% \ 
Avora™ Fr 


7:5 ; 


37.5 


72" : 


NIottinaliam 
Safe© 


8068 


91% 

Avora™ Fr, 
9% 

Microsafe™ ; 
Acetate j 


6 


6 


72" 

i 


Olmstead Safe© ' 


8070 


93% 

Avora™ Fr, : 
7% ] 
Microsafe™ 1 
Acetate j 


2.75 ; 


4.5 1 


72" i 

i 


Seaside Plaid© : 


8050 


100% ; 
Avora™ Fr ] 


10 ; 


8 


72" ; 

i 


Seaside Plaid 
Too© 


8091: 


100% 

Avora™ Fr i 


11.75 ; 


37.5 ; 


72" ; 


Shangri-La Safe©: 


8076 


93% 

Avora™ Fr, ; 
7% : 
Microsafe™ ; 
Acetate j 


24 : 


24 ; 


72" I 


Sundial Safe .1 


8087 


89% i 


8.3 ! 


■6 ] 


72" • 
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Avora™ Fr, 

1 1 /o 

Microsafe"™ ' 
Acetate 








Utopia Safe© 


8074 


93% 

Avora™ Fr, 
7% 

Microsafe™ 
Acetate 


24 


24 


72" 
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Qrcteing 



Vferrsmty 

Te^mcal Inlbm^tlon/ 
Performance Hm Rni^^ 



^KcEficdtions 



UaftorUph^^ry 
OnaRusOne 

WatloDvering 

Wallwering 



Style Name 


# 


Contents, 


Finish 


Appx 
Vert 
Repeat 


Appx 
Horiz 
Repeat 


Width 


Muorey 


f 0\J 1 


iKjyj /o vvuui , 




n 




cow 
yO 


Bette© 


7621 


100% 
Avora™ Fr 




2 


2 


54" 


Breathless 


7632 


100% Wool : 


Zirpro® 


0 


0 


54" 


Bridget 


7626 


100% 
Polyester 




0 


0 


118" 


Claudette© 


7611 


100% 

Trevira® 

CS 




15 


7.5 


118" 


Doris 


7618 


100% 

DACRON® 
Polyester 


VISA® 
with 
Intrinsic 
Flame 


0 


0 


48" 


Eva© 


7623 


100% 
Mvora rr 




0 


6 


54" 


Fay© 


7628 


100% 

"oiyesier 




2.25 


2.25 


118" 


Ginger 


7613 


100% 
roiyesier 




0 


0 


118" 


Grand 


7634 


100% Wool 


Zirpro® 


14 


14 


54" 


Greta© 


7610 


100% Linen: 


Flame 

rxclcti Ucll il 


0 


2 


52" 


Ingrid© 


7609 


100% Linen: 


Flame 
Retardarit 


2 


2 


51" 


Jane 


7608 


100% Linen 


Flame 
Retardant ; 


0 


0 


50" 


Jean© ' 


7619; 


100% ; 

Avora™ Fr i 






.5 \ 


54" ; 


Joan 


7615 


100% 1 
Avora™ Fr ,i 




1 


.5 


48" ; 


Judy© 

\ 


7630 


45% Linen, ! 
35% I 
Metallic, 
/o MuryiiU; 


Flame 
Retardant | 


0 




51" • 


Katharine© I 


7605 


100% Wool; 


Zirpro® 


-5 i 


•5 ; 


53" i 


Kim© 1 


7602: 

■J 


74% Linen, I 
23% \ 
Acrylic, 3% : 
Cotton ; 


Flame 
Retardant 




.75 ' 


47" i 


La Strada© 1 


7635, 


100% Wool; 


Zirpro® 


2.38 : 


3 


54" ; 


Lauren i 


7603; 

s 


100% Linen 


Flame 
Retardant ■ 


2:5 


1.5 ; 


60" 
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Lena© 


7601 


95% Linen, : 
5% Rayon '\ 


Flame 
Retardant 


1 


1.63 


59" 


Louise© 


7629; 


100% 
Polyester 




2.25 


2.25 


118" 


Mae 


7604 


100% Linen 


Flame 
Retardant : 


0 


0 


53" 


Marilyn© 


7631 


100% Linen 


Flameproof/ 
Powdered 
Metallic 
Finish 


0 


0 


55" ; 


Manenevs/ 


fOl d. 


J UU /o, 

Trevira® 
CS 






AA ^ 

n.o 


1 lo 


Myma 


7616 


100% 
Avora™ Fr 






0 


48" 


Natalie© 


7620 


100% 
Avora"™ Fr 






■5 


54" 


Pendulum 
Safe 


8089 


89% 

Avora™ Fr. 

A AO/ 
n 70 

Microsafe™ 
Acetate 




1.6 


1.5 


72" 


Rear 

Window© 


7633 


100% Wool 


Zirpro® 


6 


6 


54" 


Shelly© 


7606 


60% Linen, 
20% 

Polyester, 

20% 

Viscose 


Flame 
Retardant 


0 


0 


62" 


Sophia© 


7627 


100% 
Polyester 




0 


2.5 


118" 


Theda 


7614 


100% 
Avora™ Fr 




0 


2 


48" 


Vanessa© 


7622 


100% 

Avora™ Fir \ 




1.5 


2 


54" 


Vivien 


7617 


100% F.R. ; 
Polyester 




0 


0 


48" 


Zsa Zsa© 


7624 


100% 

Avora™ Fr 1 




7 


6.75 


54" 
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